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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


IMPROMPTU. * 


RY HENRY T. CHORLEY. 


Mr. Cuor.ey, the author of the * Memoir of Mrs. Hemans,” ts 


one of the readiest writers in England. A friend of his, sitting with 
him one day at a coffee-house im London, gave him a walking-stick, 
(which had been his companion in the travels of three or four years 
over the continent,) with the remark that its faithfulness deserved a 
sonnet to accompany it. Chorley drew a pen and ink to him and 
wrote the following sonnet, which has not before appeared im print, 
with the ease and quickness of an invitation to dinner. The last 
two Imes refer to a reproach that had just been made him upon the 
dangerous facility gf his style : 
Companion of my roamings, brown and staid, 
Through jocund France and haunted Italie! 
Thou that, unchanged, hast borne me companye 
By the clear Arno—through the sainted shade 
Of Vallambrosa’s forests—and hast strayed 
On many a burning August noon with me 
By the steep, flashing falls of Tivoli— 
Stick! my old comrade ! upright—undecay"d— 
Farewell! I yield thee to a happier wight ! 
Prop the poor creature im his wanderings 
By faéry poesy’s enchanted springs— 
Though idle all, and chary of his pains, 
He will not give to polishing his strains 
One hour, one single hour—while I do work all night ! 


THE LAST ARROW. 


BY c. F. HOFFMAN. 


** And who be ye who rashlvy dare, 
To chase in woods the forest child? 
To hunt the panther to his lair— 
The Indian in his native wild!"—Old ballad, 

Tue American reader, if at all curious about the early history of his 
country, has probably heard of that famous expedition, undertaken by 
the vice-gerent of Louis the Fourteenth, the governour-general of New- 
France, against the confederated Five Nations of New-York; an 
expedition which, though it carried with it all the pomp and circum- 
stance of European warfare into their wild-wood haunts, was attended 
with no adequate results, and had but a momentary effect in quelling 
the spirit of the tameless Iroquois 

It was on the fourth of July, 1696, that the commander in chief, the 
veteran Count de Frontenac, marshalled the forces at La Chine, 
with which he intended to crush forever the powers of the Agam- 
schion confederacy. His regulars were divided into four battalions 
of two hundred men each, commanded respectively by three veteran 
leaders, and the young Chevalier De Grais. He formed also four bat- 
talions of Canadian volunteers, efficiently officered, and organized as 
regular troops. ‘The Indian allies were divided into three bands, each 
of which was placed under the command of a nobleman of rank, who 
had gained distinction m the European warfare of France. One was 
composed of the Sault and St. Louis bands, and of friendly Abenaquis ; 
another consisted of the Hurons of Lorette and the meuntameers of 
the north; the third band was smaller, and composed indiseriminately 
of warriours of different tribes, whom a sprit of adventure led to 
embark upon the expedition. They were chiefly Ottawas, Saukies 
and Algonquins, and these the Baron De Bekancourt charged himself 
to conduct. 
provided with all the munitions of war 


This formidable armament was amply provisioned, and 
Besides pikes, arquebusses, 
and other small-arms then in use, they were furmshed with gre- 
nades, a mortar to throw them, and a couple of field-peces ; which, 
with the tents and other camp equipage, were transported in 
large batteaux built for the purpose. Nor was the energy of their 
movements unworthy of this brilliant preparation. Ascending the St 
Lawrence, and coasting the shores of Lake Ontario, they entered the 
Oswego river, cut a military road around the falls, and carrying their 
transports over the portage, launched them anew, and finally debouched 
with their whole flotilla upon the waters of Onondaga lake 

It must have been a gallant sight to behold the warlike pageant 
floating beneath the primitive forest which then crowned the hulls 
around that lovely water. To see the veterans who had served under 
Turenne, Vauban and the great Conde, marshalled with pike and « 
Tass beside the half-naked Huron and Abenaquis ; while young cava- 
liers, in the less warlike garb of the court of of the magnificent Louis, 
moved with plume and mantle amid the dusky files of waimpum- 
decked Ottawas and Algonquins. Banners were there which had 
flown at Steenkirk, and Landen; or rustled above the troopers 


that Luxemburgh’s trampets had guided to glory when Prince Wal- 
Nor 


was the enemy that this gallant host were secking unworthy of those 


deck’s battalions were borne down beneath his furious charge 


wated fields of 





whose swords had been tried in some of the most c 
Europe. “The Romans of America,” as the Five Nations have 
been called by more than one writer, had proved themselves soldiers, 
not ouly by carrying their arms among the native tnibes a thousand 
miles away, and stnking their enemies alike upon the lakes of Maine, 
the mountains of Carolina and the prairies of the Missouri; but they had 
already bearded one European army beneath the walls of Quebee, and 
shut up another for weeks within the defences of Montreal, with the 
same courage that, a half a century later, vanquished the battalions 
of Dieskau upon the banks of Lake George 

Our business, however, is not with the main movements of this 
army, which, we have already mentioned, were wholly uninportant 
in their results. The aged Chevalier De Frontenac, was said to have 
other objects in view besides the political motives for the expedition, 
which he set forth to his master the Grand Monarque 

Many years previous, when the Five Nations had invested the eap 
ital of New-France and threatened the extermination of that thriving 
colony, a beautiful half-blood girl, whose education had been com- 
menced under the immediate auspices of the governonr-general, and 
in whom, indeed, M. De Frontenac was said to have a paternal in- 
terest, was carried off, with other prisoners, by the retiring foe. Every 
effort had been made in vain during the occasional cessations of hos- 
tilities between the French and the Iroquois, to recover this cluld ; 
and though, m the years that mtervened, some wandering Jesuit from 
time to time averred that he had seen the Christian captive living as 
the contented wife of a young Mohawk warriour, vet the old nobleman 
seems never to have despaired of reclaiming his * nut-brow ndaughter.” 
Indeed, the chevalier must have been impelled by some such hope 
when, at the age of seventy, and so feeble that he was half the time 
carried in a litter, he ventured to encounter the perils of an American 
wilderness, and place himself at the head of the heterogencous hands 
which now invaded the country of the Five Nations under his conduct 

Among the half-breed spies, border scouts, and mongrel adventu- 
rers that followed in the train of the invading army, was a renegade 
Fleming, of the name of Hanyost. This man, m early youth, had 
been made a sergeant-major, when he deserted to the Freneh ranks 
m Flanders 
Canada, sold it after emigrating, and then, making his way down to 
the Dutch settlements on the Hudson, had become domiciliated, 


He had subsequently taken up a military grant in 


as it were, among their allies, the Mohawks, and adopted the 
life of a hunter. Hanvyost, hearing that his old friends, the French, 
were making such a formidable descent, did not now hesitate to de- 
sert his more recent acquaintances ; but offered his services as a guide 
to Count de Frontenac the moment he entered the hostile country 
the habitual love of treachery 


Hanvost, 3 


It was not, however, mere eupidity or 


which actuated the base Fleming in this instance ta 
difficulty with an Indian trapper, which had been referred for arbitra 
ment to the young Mohawk chief Kiodago, (a settler of disputes.) 
whose cool courage and firmness fully entitled him to so distingurshed 
a name, conceived himself agrieved by the award which had been 
The scorn with which the arbitrator met his 


given against him. 





charge of unfairness, stung him to the soul, and fearing the arm of the 
powerful savage, he had nursed the revenge in secret, whose accom 
plishment seemed now at hand. Kiodage, ignorant of the hostile force 
which had entered his country, was off with hus band at a fislung sta 
tion, or summer-camp, among the wild hills about Konnediéyu ;* 
and, when Hanyost informed the commander of the French forces 
that, by surprising this party, his long-lost daughter, the wife of Kio 
dago, might be once more given to his arms; a small, but efficrent 
force was instantly detached from the main body of the army to strike 
the blow. A dozen musqueteers, with twenty-five pikemen, le dl seve- 
rally by the Baron De Bekancourt and the Chevalier de Grais, the for- 
mer having the chief command of the expedition, were sent upon this 


Many 


hours were consumed upon the march, as the soldiers were not yet 


duty, with Hanyost to guide them to the village of Kiodago 


habituated to the wilderness ; but just before dawn on the second day, 
the party found themselves in the neighbourhood of the Indian v lage 

The place was wrapped in repose, and the two cavaliers trusted 
that the surprise would be so complete, that their commandant’s daugh- 
ter must certainly be taken. The baron, after a careful examination 
of the hilly passes, determine d to head the onslaught, while his com- 
panion in arms, with Hanyost, to mark out his prey, should pounce 
upon the chieftain’s wife. This being arranged, their followers were 
warned not to injure the female captives while eutting their defend- 
ers to pieces, and then a moment being allowed for each man to tak 
a last look at the condition of his arms, they were led to the attack 

The inhabitants of the fated village secure in their isolated situa- 


tion, aloof from the war parties of that wild district, had neglected all 
} 


probably so called 


* Since corrupted into ‘Canada,’ Beautiful Water 
from its amber colour—now Trenton Falis. 





precaution against surprise, and were burned in sleep when the 
whizzing of a grenade, that terrible, but now superseded engine ot 
destruction, roused them from their slumbers. "The missile, to which 
a direction had been given that carried it ina direct line through the 
main row of wigwams which formed the little street, went crashing 
among their frail frames of basketwork, and kindled the dry mats 
stretched over them into instant flames. And then as the startled 
warriours leaped all naked and unarmed from their blazing lodges, 
the Fre 


followed it up with a charge still more fatal 





ch prkemen, waiting only for a volley from the musqueteers, 
The wretched savages 
were slaughtered lke sheep in the shambles. Some overwhelmed 
with dismay sank unresisting upon the ground, and covermg up their 
heads after the Indian fashon when resigned to death, awaited the 
fatal stroke without a murmur; others, seized with a less benumbing 
panick, sought safety im flight, and rushed upon the pikes that lined the 
forest's paths around them. Many there were, however, who, schooled 
to scenes as dreadful, acquitted themselves like warriours. Snatehing 
their weapons from the greedy flames, they sprang with irresistible 
fury upon the brsthng files of pkkemen. Their heavy war-clubs beat 


down and splintered the fragile spears of the Europeans, whose 
corselets, ruddy with the reflected fires mid which they fought, ghnted 
back still brighter sparks from the hatchets of flint which crashed 
against them. ‘The fierce voterans pealed the charging ery of many 


a well-fought field in other climes; but wild and hugh the Indian 


whoop rose shrill above the din ef conthet, wntil the hovermy raven 
in mid aur caught up and answered that discordant shriek 

De Gras, in the meantime, surveved the scene of action with eager 
intentness, expecting cach moment to see the paler features of the 
Christian captive among the dusky females who ever and anon sprang 
and wer 


blazing lodges, meatantly hurled back 


shnekmeg trom the 
ward into the flames by fathers and brothers, whe even thus would 
save them from the hands that vamly essayed to grasp thew dis- 
The Mohawks be ran now to ware a more successful 
h ah 


about 


tracted forms 
resistance, and yust when the fight was ragme hottest, and th: 


spirited Frenchman, beginning to de spair of hus prev, was 
launching into the nudst of it, he saw a tall warriour who had hitherto 
humself from the and 


had 
from his party, bram hun with a tomahawk, before he could make 


been forward in the conthet, disencame melee, 


wheeling suddenly upon a soldier, who hkewise separated 


a movement in his defence. The quick eve of the young chevalier, 


too, canght a glance of another figure, om pursurt of whom, as she 
emerged with an infant im her arms, from a lodge on the farther side 


of the village, the luckless Frenchman had met his deom. It was 


the Christian captive, the wife of Kiodage, beneath whose hand he 
had fallen. ‘That chieftain now stood over the body of his vietim, 


j 


brandishing a war-club which he had hed from adyme Indian 


state 
near. (Quick as thought, De Grats levelled a prstol at hus head, when 
the track of the flying girl brought her directly in’ hes line of sight, 
Kuxlage, om the had 


cut off from the rest of his pool le by the soldiers, who closed inupon 


and he withheld lus fire meantiune been 


the space whieh his ternble arm had a moment before ke pt open \ 
ery of agony escaped the ingh-souled savage, as he saw how thus the 
He made 


into the fray, and saeritice his hfe with his tribesmen ; 


} futile be 


last hope was lost a gesture, as if about to rush again 


and then 


perceiving how must the act, he turned on lus heel, and 


bounded after bis retreatmg wife, with arms outstretched, to shield 
her from the dropping shots of the enemy 

The uprising sun had new lighted up the scene, but all this passed so 
instantaneously that it was impossble for De Grais to ker p his eye 
upon the fugitives amd the shifting forms that glanced continually be 


fore liom and when, accompant d by Hanvost and seven othe rs, he 







had got fairly in pursuit, Krodago, who still kept behind his wife, was 
Her forest training had 


She 


far in advance of the chevaher and his party 
made the Christian captive as fleet of foot as an Indian maulen 
heard, too, the cheenng voiwe of her loved warnour behind her, and 
pressing her infant in her arms, she urged her thyht over crag and 
fell, and soon reached the head of a recky pass, which it would take 
le But the 


indefatigable Frenchmen are urging their way up the steep; the ery 


some moments for any but an Amernean forester to sea 


of pursuit grows nearer as they catch a sight of her husband through 


the thiekets, and the agomzed wife finds her onward progress pre- 


vented by a ledge of reck that unpends above her But now again 


Kiodago ts by her side; he has lifted his wife to the cliff above, and 


placed her infant in her arms ; and already, with renewed activity, the 


Indian mother ts speeding on toa cavern among the lulls, well known 


as a fastness of safety 


Kiedago looked a moment after her retreating figure, and then coglly 


swung himself te the ledge which commanded the pass He might 


now easily have eseaped his pursuers; but as he stepped back from 


the edge of the elff, and looked down the narrow ravine, the vengeful 
spirit of the red man was too strong within him to allow such an op- 
portunity of striking a blow to eseape. His tomahawk and war-club 


had both been lost in the strife, but he still carried at his back a more 
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efficient weapon in the hands of so keen a hunter. There were but 
three arrows in his quiver, and the Mohawk was determined to have the 
life of an enemy in exchange for each of them. His bow was strung 
quickly, bat with as much coolness as if there were no exigency to 
require haste. Yet he had scarcely time to throw himself upon his 
breast, a few yards from the brink of the declivity, before one of his 
pursuers, more active than the rest, expos d hunself to the unerring 
archer. Heeame leaping from rock to rock, and had nearly reached the 
head of the glen, when, pierced through and through by one of Kiodago’s 
arrows, he toppled from the erags, and rolled, clutching the leaves in 
his death-agony, among the tangled furze below. A second met a 
sinilar fate, and a third victim would probably have been added, if a 
shot from the fusil of Hanyost, who sprang forward and caught sight 
of the Indian just as the first man fell, had not disabled the thumb- 
joint of the bold archer, even as he fixed his last arrow in the string 
Resistance seemed now at an end, and Kiodago again betook hunself 
to flight. Yet anxious to divert the pursiut from his wife, the young 
chieftain pealed a yell of detiance, as he retreated in a different 
direction from that which she had taken. ‘The whoop was answered 
by a simultaneous shout and rush on the part of the whites; but the 
Indian had not advanced far before he perceived that the pursuing 
party, now reduced to six, had divided, and that three only followed 
him. He had recognized the scout, Hanyost, among his enemies, 
and it was now apparent that that wily traitor, instead of being musled 
by his ruse, had guided the other three upon the direct trail to the 
cavern which the Christian captive had taken. Quick as thought, the 
Mohawk acted upon the impression. Making a few steps within a 


thicket, still to mislead his present pussuers, he bounded across a 


mountain torrent, and then leaving his foot-marks, dashed in the yield- | 


ing bank, he turned shortly on a rock beyond, re-crossed the stream, 
and concealed himself behind a fallen tree, while his pursuers passed 
within a few paces of his covert 

A broken hillock now only divided the chiet from the point to 
which he had directed his wife by another route, and to which the re- 
, consisting of De Grais, Hanyost, and a French mus- 


maiming party 
The hunted warrour ground 


queteer were hotly urging their way 
his teeth with rage when he heard the voice of the treacherous 
Fleming in the glen below him; and springing from crag to erag, he 
circled the rocky knoll, and planted his foot by the roots of a blasted 
oak that shot its limbs above the cavern, just as his wife had reached 
the spot, and pressing her babe to her bosom, sank exhausted among 
the flowers that waved in the moist breath of the cave. It chanced 
that at that very instant, De Grais and his followers had paused 
beneath the opposite side of the knoll, from whose broken surface the 
red a stone, which erackling 





foot of the flying Indian had diseng 
among the branches, found its way through a slight ravine into the 
glen below. ‘The two Frenchmen stood in doubt for a moment 
The musqueteer, pointing in the direction whence the stone had 
rolled, turned to receive the order of his officer. The chevalier, 
who had made one step in advance of a broad rock between them, 
leaned upon it, pistol in hand, half turning toward lus follower; while 
the scout, who stood farthest out from the steep bank, bending for- 
ward to discover the mouth of the cave, must have caught a glinpse 
of the sinking female, just as the shadowy form of her husband was 
displayed above her. God help thee now, bold areher ! thy quiver 
is empty; thy game of life is nearly op ; the sleuth-hound ts upon thee ; 
and thy sealp-lock, whose plumes now flutter in the breeze, will soon 
be twined in the fingers of the vengeful renegade. Thy wife——But 
hold! the noble savave has still one arrow left! 

Disabled, as he thought himself, the Mohawk had not dropped his 
bow in his flight. His last arrow was still griped im his bleeding tingers ; 
and though his stiffened thumb forbore the use of it to the best advan- 
tage, the hand of Kiodago had not yet lost its power.* ‘The erisis 
which it takes so long to describe, had been realized by hin m an 
instant. He saw how the Frenchmen, inexperienced in wood-cralt, 
were at fault; he saw, too, that the keen eve of Hanyost had caught 
and that further fioht was hopeless ; 





sight of the object of their pursai 
while the scene of his burning village im the distance, mflamed hin 
with hate and fury toward the instrument of his misfortunes. Bracing 
one knee upon the flinty rock, while the museles of the other swelled 
as if the whole energies of his body were collected in that single eifort, 
Kiodago aims at the treacherous scout, and the twanging bow-string dis- 
misses his last arrow upon its errand. The hand of rie spire could 
alone have guided that shaft ! it misses its mark! But Wasryvo snule 
upon the brave warrionr, and the arrow, while it rattles harmless 
against the cuirass of the French officer, glances toward the vietim 
for whom it was intended, and quivers m the heart of Hanyost! The 
dying wretch grasped the sword-chain of the chevalher, whose corslet 
clanged among the rocks, as the two went rolling down the glen to- 
gether ; and De Grais was not unwilling to abandon the pursuit when 
the musqueteer, coming to his assistance, had disengaged him, bruised 
and bloody, from the embrace of the stiffening corpse 

What more is there to add. The bewildered Europeans rejoined 
their comrades, who were soon after on their march from the scene 
they had desolated ; while Kiodago descended trom his eyrie to col- 
lect the fugitive survivors of his band, and, after burving the slain, 
to wreak a terrible vengeance upon their murderers ; the most of whom 
were cut off by hun before they jomed the main body of the French 
army. ‘The Count De Frontenac, returning to Carada, died soon 
afterward, and the existence of his half-blood daughter was forgotten 
And—tkough among the dozen old families in the state of New-York 
who have Indian blood in their veins, many trace their descent from: 
go and his Christian wife, yet the 





the offspring of the noble Kioe 
hand of genius, as displayed in the admirable picture of Carman and 
Apams, has alone rescued from oblivion the thrilling scene of the 
Mohawk's Last arrow! 


* Tao Baglish mode of holding the arrow, as represented in the piate, is 
hot common among our aborigines, Who use the thumb for a purchase. 


CROSSING THE ALLEGANY MOUNTAINS.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CLINTON BRADSHAW,” ETC. 





Tlow well that driver winds lis horn, 
Deep in a murky, morbid morn, 
At two o'clock precisely, 
Away the bounding mail stage bears 
Our hero, but without his cares ; 
Those he had left, most wisely, 
With all those promises to pay, 
Wluch bad been burdens on the way. 
If touched in heart, he’s sound in limb— 
‘leer Walter Scott and Talievrand, 
And Chatham, lover of our land ; 
Argeselans, of Spartan fame, 
And Timour, justiy called the lame 
And Byren, were ali fools to him 
Men, who tor ups and downs seemed sent, 
But most when they a walking wen! 
These fellows, though, knew how to climb 
Tie steep, where each could write lus name, 
And call on trumpet-bearing Fame— 
And bid ber speak it unto Time, 
And bid Time speak it unto air, 
As loug as rolled an echo there 





You take this, sir, for a digression : 
tut were you ever westward driven, 
Where Pittsourgh, like a deep transgression, 
Looks black, and smells, and smokes to heaven 
Then have vou pt from stage o’erset, 
And thankful if vour limbs were saved, 
In miry road, ai! dripping wet, 
The cold and cheerless midnight braved 
And leit some fellow-traveiler lone, 
In broken stage, with broken bone. 






At first Joe noticed not the scene, 

But thought of those from wlich he'd tore him ; 

Of what he was, and ght have been, 
And of tramontane lands before him. 

But when on Laure!-hill the stage 
Stopped for awhile to rest the steeds, 
O, how his poet-lancy feeds, 

On nature’s ontstretche gorgeous page. 
To the honzon blue und 

O'er flood and forest, bill and river, 

He looked with kindling rapture round, 

And felt that he could look forever 
From nature's altars, to the skies, 
Hlow beautiful the mists uprise, 

O’er the deep-wooded mountain's side, 
Winle inthe valley's verdant breast, 
As quietly the waters rest, 

As an encircled bride 
And tar away, In distant view, 

Rests the blue sky on mountain blue 














There's champagne in this mountain air— 
2ehold those humtle dwellings there, 
Perched in the mountain solitude ; 

Is not the scene surpassing fair ! 
And when the wintry storms intrude 
And those dark ferests flout the sky. 
Their dwellers look hike Tell, on high— 
And smile, as the dark storm goes by, 

Proud of their home's wild liberty. 





And liberty is proud of them ; 
Hier eve is with eagle hearts’ 

(For long she cannot bless the plam,) 
And they for her will sternly stem, 

The hosts that press from servile marts— 
Slaves to some stolen disdem, 

And greet her witha loud acclaim, 
And plant her bonner on the steep, 
And lizht ber beacon-fires—and keep 
Such watch as those free Spartans kept, 
When Xerxes and lis millions slept. 


Joe thought of him, a mad-cap wight, 
Who from a Bedlam broke away, 
(There's method in this madman’s say,) 

And wandered to this glorious heeht, 
When o'er it broke a summer's day 

And stretching forth to eastern land, 

Prophetick voice and lifted hand 

(For madmen once were held to be, 

The mstruments of prophecy 
Spoke loud the words of high command, 

Asif to marshallea men in order; 

He bid ** blue-bonnets cross the berder ;"* 

And called on nations, empires, states, 

To listen to lus voice and fates ; 

To right about, and follow far 

Westward, Freedom's guiding star! 


Joe did not wonder as he gazed, 

Wide o’erthe glory of the earth, 
Mer which the san in gladness blazed, 
As wient gave tt birth, 

And said that tt was 1 








rood, and smiled 
Joe did vot wonder evil’s fount — 
That tempter, who had caused the fall, 
Led the meek Saviour from the wild, 





1 p to the top of highest mount ; 
And asthe itest bribe to err, 

There offered him those broad lands all, 
li he would be los worshiper 





Think of the Devil's brazen phiz, 
When not antuch of land was his 
"Tis ever thus with Satan, though 
He'll offer you as bright a bribe, 
As eve can see, or tongue describe, 
Or lying hope bestow ; 
And when he’s bound your soul mn chams, 
You've got your trouble tor your pains! 


The Indian, and the bounding deer 

The torest-reving pioneer ; 

ave Braddock on his bloody mer 

The scene where he had breathed ins last, 
When trighted men were fying past 





When rushed the red men like a flood, 
Upon them ia the wiidering wood ; 

And vouthful Waslungton bestrode 
The tield of battle like a god! 


At Pittsburgh, Joe did not awaken, 
By any stay, these lang syne days; 
Most to a mummy was he shaken; 
And the development wloich ies, 
(n the head's side, and there supples 
The bump, poetical, of ideality, 
Was knocked im, out of all reality; 
A bounce that nearly caused contusion, 
Had spread there wild and dark contusion ' 
No more he felt self eulogy, 
As with his thamoin Christmas pie, 
Felt litthe Jacky Horner ; 
As when the slicling, built to brave 
The mountain blast or torrent wave, 
Some fierce tornado makes our grave, 
Those bumps became the grave of rhmve, 
In which, like bards of England's prihe, 
It slept in poet's corner. 








* From an unpublished poem, by W. F. Thomas, Esq. of Cancinuats 


THE NIGHT JUMPERS; 
OR, THE YANKEE TOM AND JERRY. 


BY WILLIAM DUNLAP 
In what was, at the time of which we write, a village, although now 
a city, a few years ago resided a worthy practitioner of physick, who 
was ready at all times of the day or night to hasten at the call of the 
suffering, whether meh or poor ; and, hke the generality of his liberal 
profession, was as ready to attend at the hovel of the beggar as in 
the curtained chamber of the governour of the: state His slall and 


ins chanty brought hin many custome rs; and few niohts passe d with- 


out a knock at his door from some messeuvrer requesting aid for the sie 





Inthe day, when at home, he was to be found at 





e, the depo- 

sitory of lus books and his drugs, which was situated a few yards 

from his dwelling-house, and in a pleasant meadow that served to 

pasture two mileh cows and the trusty nag, his companion by night 

or day on his professional visits to the neighbouring villaves 
In th irt of the country of which we s 

hold 


performing the duties of the househe ld, or the labours of the fiel 


19se who arded in 





were called t “helps” and disdained to be known by any other 





he hep in a New-Eneland family consists of the sons 





appa llation 





daughters of the neighbouring yeomanry; they are Literally 


helpers without servilitv. One of the help to Doctor ‘Thompson. was 
i i ° 

om Seaman—a lively boy, who pounded drugs, (he had not arrived 

at the dignity of compounding.) carried out medicines, took care of 


the horse, and oecasionally cleaned out the shop or office 





hus latter duty ts counected with our immediate story, and to be 


understood, we must deseribe the premises. ‘The shop was a wooden 


tmuilding facing the road, or street, with a door and two windows in 
front The suk Opposite to the doctor's house was withont ¢ perture 
of any kind; but on the other side of the shon one window opened 
i - ! ’ 

; ' Ve : 
npon the meadow, at so convenrent a distance from the ground as to 
ri PEP = — = > 
allow ‘Tom occasionally to jump out and join a peavimate onthe pas- 
ture-ground, and at will jump in again 

Fou was directed, on a Saturday afiernoon, to clean out the shon 
while the doctor rode to a neighbouring town. ‘The weather was fine 
and Tom varied the uniformity of swee pmg and dusting, by springing 
out at the window and playing with some boys, who, by an accus- 

Ps ) ‘ } 

tomed signal, had notice that the coast was clear 
] 


Thus passed the 
attcrnoon, pumping out and in, as p 


shop was cleaned the doctor returned and, in due se ason, the 


easure or poliey dictated The 


uuly retired to rest. J mpgs Tom si ptima garret room over the 


second story 


About midnight a knocking came, (not, as in ghost stories, at the 





window, but) at the door, which, as was usual with the vigilant 


Y 


phy- 
4 


siclan, Was answered by himself from hos chamber window 
“W he’s there 7" 


it was a call to the sick 


Phe mght was piteh-dark queried tie doctor, 


* What do you want?” 
” To come in, sir i 

* Does anybody want me?” 
«“ No, sir.” 

* What do you want, then?” 


+ | want to vo to bed, sir.” 


* Who are vou?” 
«Tom, sir.” 

* What Tom?” 
* Your Tom, sir.” 


The doctor, knowing that he had locked the door, asked with as- 


tonishment, ** How did you get there !” 





* J pumped out of the sh p—the garret window 

Confused. and alarmed lest the boy had been hurt, the benevolent 
physician closed his window and hastened to the door, where Tom 
stood shivering with cold and fear, but otherwise experiencing no in- 
of the garret window 


On his way to bed, the boy explained 


jury from jumping out 
He dreamed that he was 
still mn the shop, and his playmates in the meadow ; to join them as 
before, he sprang out 


of the garret window. Fortunately fer the 


dreamer, a tree spread its branches between him and the ground, and 


through them Tom made his way safely down, only scratched enough 
to be conscious that a cold dark mght was not a sunny afternoon, and 


the hard-trodden earth leading to the doctor's kitchen in nowise like 
the meadow under the shop window 


Ihe doctor laughed at the adventure, and Tom went to bed again 
In process of time, Tom Seaman, like others, travelled west; and 


his place was suppled by another Ae/p, called Jeremiah. Jerry was 
inducted by the doctor, after evening prayer, to the slec ping-place of 


his predecessor, ‘Tom. It was warm, and the garret window stood open 
* Now, boy,” said the doctor, “don't you jump out of that win- 
” 


dow ; for you see it 1s dark, and, as it rains, you had better shut u 





* No fear, sir.” said the boy 
Now, Jerry had walked five miles from his father’s farm to the 


doctor's house, and had eat as hearty a supper as a Jerry at his age 





usually does, and he was asleep as soon as in bed 
But at the awful hour of midnight the summons came—not to 
Jerry—but the doctor 


* What a dreadful might to go out, my dear; it pours of rain!” 
said Mrs. Thompson 

** Some poor creature wants me.” 
The doctor opened the window with the usual * Who's there’ 


*Te's I, sir.” 


” 


* What do you want ’” 


* To—to—to come in.* 


“ Who are you? 
“ Jerry.” . 
i * Jerry '—How did you get there ’* 
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t of the garret window, sir ; ar rom the faith of treaties, and which might be turned into a MEDITATIONS. 
Jerry's supper had disturbed his slumbers. He dreamed of mur- garden, if possessed by the whites, is no small monument of the jus- ¢ 
*  derers—started up—the reindow, impressed upon his mind by the tice of the state of New-York BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, DD 
. : 
dector, appeared as the only opemng for escay —and out jumped From the earliest history of our Indians, they have been remarkable : 
on p S ‘ , . “A ' : LIFE A DREAM, 
Jerry. Through the fnend!y branches, he rolled on the wet earth; for their taciturnity with the whites; but to this charactenstick of 
‘ : ae ; . . . Our life is a dream—w memory s s 
v and, d hed in the storm, found his way, he knew not how, to the reserve, 1s added that sullenness which springs from wounded pride , se cand xe Anco ve > woe ee martes. —_ 
, : ! ( . have spe " th ot ber davs, 
d street-door. ‘The kind doctor again put him to bed—but he did not and now, when closely pushed, are ingenious in evading inquiries They resemble those visions « reht 
: ! : Winch se trequentiy dance on th i 
seck his own until he had nailed wp the carret window Like all other nations, they have their festivals and relynous cere l ; ' 
, i 1 f 
pan , vouth is in — 
. This story of Yankee Tom and Jerry is, inall its maternal cireum- monies; but unlike most others, they seck an exclusive enjoyment of bse . ne cee: tee aenes 
s ' os ae ‘ ‘ 
, stances, strictly true. The good doctor who was, (though ne jumper,) them. “They sull entertain many dark superstitions, but most of the he glad offs; embraces tts parent a 
. 6 . : . And hears the | tivo Ht basal RC { 
! an actor m the di . told me the tale as one connected with some are ashamed to avow their belief. Witcheraft is stull an article of t . . . ro 
a a " : Tie t , ' day o« ‘hoon . 
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THE SPIRIT’S DESTINY. in all ignorant and superstitious nations. “The weird sisters m Mac- 
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° —— beth, made up ther charm bv every strange, unscemly and monstrous stret exults WT SORE Is ¢ 
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mp and pride woman stole from an Indian seuaw Among the mygredien Lv oe ‘ + U3, 0 Jour lan bang is 
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“BEAR ON!” 


Tne following song was sent to us as original. We should be- 
lievé it so, but for its rich redolence of the style of the Elizabethan 
poets ; though it is entirely new to us, we should say it bears marks 
of antiquity on the face of it. If written by an American poet, It ts 
no less a thing that wil not willingly be let die; but we should like 


w know the author 


BEAR ON. 
Air—" On yonder rock reclining 


1 
This world may seem a trifle 
To those who have no hearts to feel— 
And those who have, in wo or weal 
Must bend as fortune calls 
Bear on! 
Oh, faint heart, bear on stoutly ! 
The time will come, 
When all called home, 
Our woes and our pains be done! 
" 
The schoolboy o'er his Virgil 
Stull deems the hours wondrous long 
And chides the dial’s shade along 
With thought of stream and nll 
Bear on! 
Oh, young heart, bear on bravely ! 
The tame will come, 
When all called home, 
Our woes and our tasks be done ! 
nm 
The friendless in his sorrow 
Still thinks on him he loved too well ; 
Who shared his house, but shunned lis cell 
When fortune brought him low ! 
Bear on! 
Oh, proud heart, bear on stoutly ! 
The tune will come, 
When all called home, 
Our woes and our pains be done ! 
Vv 
The maiden in her bower 
Sull weeps the false one gone astray ; 
Finds weary night chase wearier day, 
And sighs away the hour 
Bear on! 
Oh, sweetheart, bear on bravely ! 
The tame will come, 
When all called home, 


Our woes and our pains be done ! 


LEGEND OF THE SACRED BELL. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYVAT. 





In the early part of the thirteenth century, upon the point of land 
on the eastern coast of Scotland, where now stands the small town 
of Aberbrothwick, were to be seen four small cottages, inhabited by 
fishermen and their families, who obtained a preearious livelihood 
by the herring-fishery. There is a melancholy truth in the old 
Scotch song of “Caller Herring,” in which the verse runs— 


* We call them lives of men.” 


Although three or four generations had passed away, during which 
marriages had constantly taken place between the families who in- 
habited this spot, still the cottages were sufficiently large to contain 
them all; for hardly a winter had passed, but, by some fatal acci- 
dent, a portion of the young men had been cut off in their prime, 
and the females were, for the major part, doomed to pass away a por- 
tion of their lives in widowhood, or the whole, in single blessedness. 
At the time we are speaking of, the male part of the community con- 
sisted of a grandfather, four grown up men, one active youth, with 
the disproportionate number of sixteen female adults, and a nume- 
rous assemblage of male and female children—all too young to be 
usefully employed. The consequence was, that but two boats could 
be manned in the fine weather; and in the stormy seasons the hopes 
and maintenance of so numerous a community were all entrusted to 
one small, frail bark, which had to encounter the boisterous gales of 
the German Ocean. 

ft was a dark and stormy evening in the month of November: the 
wind howled and the rain pattered upon the eaves of their lowly tene- 
ments, while the surf beat on the iron-bound, rocky coast, fringing 
it with one white line of foam. Once more the fishermen had re- 
turned in safety; the boat had been hauled up, and the dripping men 
had gained their cottage-henrths, where they were attended upon 
with all the solicitude naturally felt for those who thus supported 
their families, at the continual risk of their lives. When their wet 
garments had been changed and their hunger had been appeased, the 
warmest seat at the hearth was reserved for them to repose in. In 
the cottage nearest to the beach, there sat at the fire one of those 





who had been out in the boat, a youth, about seventeen years of 


age, and by name Alfred Dunmore. His father had perished in a 
gale, and he was now the only support of a family, which consisted 
of his grandfather, mother, and six brothers and sisters. His grand- 
father, a venerable old man, with grizzly locks, was seated opposite 
to him. 

“Tis odd, father, 
to the fire, “but I could have sw 
as We passed by it this evening 


’ 


said Alfred, as he held his sll chilled hands 
that T saw a figure on the rock 
still that could net he, for whe 






‘ 


could cling to that rock, or have a footing on it, while the waves beat 
over it so fearfully. It was white, and I suppose it was the foam 
which deceived me; but still it appeared again and again, like a hu- 
man form, as the rising of the boat on the crests of the wave per- 
mitted me to see it.” 

“You are not the only one who has said so, my son. I believe it 
to be no fancy. J have twice seen it, and so did once your poor 
father. There's an awful story told about the rock.” 

* And what is it, father?” 

“Tl tell you, boy. I often heard it in my younger days, for then 
it was fresh in every one’s memory ; but stop a bit, while I call it to 
my mind.” Here the old man paused. 

The rock to which the youth had reference, has long been known 
as the Bell Rock. It is situated about twelve miles from the land, 
and is only visible at low water. Its position renders it very dan- 
gerous to vessels sailing on the coast, and latterly a lighthouse has 
been erected wpon it. 

After a few minutes given to recollect his scattered thoughts, the 
old man commenced his narrative, which we shall now give, with a 
little more lucid arrangement and some change of style. 


“There was a grand procession through the streets of the two 
towns of Perth and of Dundee. The holy abbots, in their robes, 
walked under gilded canopies; the monks chanted; the censers 
were thrown; flags and banners were carried by seamen; lighted 
tapers by penitents. St. Antonio, the patron of those who trust to 
the stormy ocean, was carried in all pomp through the streets; and, 
as the procession passed, coins of various value were thrown down 
by those who watched it from the windows, and as fast as thrown 
were collected by little voys dressed as angels, and holding silver 
vessels to receive the largesses. During the whole day did the pro- 
cession continue its course, and large was the treasure collected. 
Every one gave freely, for there were few who, if not in their own 


family, at least among their friends, had not to deplore the loss of 


some one dear to them or to those they loved, from striking on the 
dangerous rock, which lay in the very track of all the vessels en- 
tering the Firth of Tay. These processions had been arranged by 
the authorities, that a sufficient sum of money might be collected 
to enable them to put in execution a plan proposed by Andrew 
McClise, an adventurous and bold young seaman, in a council held 
for that purpose, namely, of placing a bell on the rock, which could 
be so arranged that the slighest break of wave would cause the 


hammer of it to sound, and thus, by its tolling, warn the mariner of 


his danger; and the sums given were more than sufficient. A meeting 
was then held, and it was unanimously agreed that Andrew McClise 
should be charged with the commission to go over to Amsterdam, 
and purchase of a merchant residing there, a bell, which Andrew 
stated him to have in his possession, and which, from its fine tone 
and size, was exactly calculated for the purpose to which it was to be 
appropriated. 

“Andrew McClise embarked with the money, and made a prosperous 
voyage. He had often been at Amsterdam, and had traded with the 
merchant, whose name was Vandermaelen; and the attention to 
his affairs, the elasticity and the rapidity of his movements, had often 
elicited the warmest encomiums of Mynheer Vandermaelen; and 
many evenings had Andrew passed with him, drinking in moderation 
their favourite scheedam, and indulging in the meditative meershaum. 
Vandermaelen had often wished that he had had a son like Andrew 
McClise, to whom he could leave bis property, with the full assu- 
rance that the heap would not be scattered, but greatly added to 
Vandermaelen was a widower. He had but one daughter, who was 
now just arrived at an age to return from the convent, and take upon 
herself the domestick duties. MeClise had never yet seen the beau- 
tiful Kateria, who had, during his last absence, been established in 
her father’s house. 





“© And so, Mynheer MecClise,’ said Vandermaelen, who was sitting 
in the warehouse, on the ground-floor of his tenement, ‘you come 
to purchase the famous Bell of Utrecht, with the intention of fixing 
it upon that rock, the danger of which we have so often talked over 
after the work of the day has been done. I, too, have suffered from 
that same rock, as vou well know; but still I have been fortunate. 
The price will be heavy, and so it ought to be, for the bell itself is of 
no small weight.’ 

“*We are prepared to pay it, Mynheer Vandermaelen.’ 

“* Nevertheless, in so good a cause, and for so good a purpose, 
you shall not be overcharged. I will say nothing of the beauty of 
the workmanship, or even of the mere manufacture. You shall pay 
but its value in metal, the same price which Isaacs, the Israclite, 
offered me for it but four months ago. I will not ask what the 
Isratlite would ask, but what the Israelite would give, which makes 
no small difference. Have you ten thousand guilders !" 

“*T have, and more.’ 

“*That is my price, Mynheer McClise, and I wish for no more, for 
I, too, will contribute my share to the good work. Are you content, 
and is it a bargain 7 

“* Tt is, Mynheer Vandermaclen, and the holy abbots will thank 
you on vellum for your generosity.’ 

“*] prefer the thanks of the bold seamen to those of the idle 
churchmen ; but never mind ; it is a bargain. Now we will go in. 
It is time to close the doors. We will take our pipes, and you shall 
make the acquaintance of my fair daughter, Katerina.’ 


“At the time we are speaking of, McClise was about six-and- 
twenty vears of age. He was above the middle size, elegant in per- 
son, and with a frankness in his countenance, which won all who 
His manner was lke that of most seamen, bold, but not 
offensively so. His eye was piercing as an cagle’s, and it appeared 
as if his very soul spoke from it. At the very first mecang between 
him and the daughter of Vandermaclen, they both felt as uf their 
destinies were decided. They loved, not ag others love, but with an 
intensity which it would be impossible to portray; but they ex- 
changed not a word. Again and again they met; their eves spoke, 
but their lips were closed. The bell was put on board of the vessel ; 
the money had been pad down, and McClise could no longer delay 


saw him. 


He felt as if his heart-chords were severed, as he tore himself away 
from the land where remained all that he now coveted. And Kate- 
rina, too, felt as if her existence was a blank; and as the vessel 
sailed from the port, she breathed short; and when not even her white 
and lofty top-gallant-sail could be discovered as a speck upon the 
blue line of the horizon, she threw herself on her couch and wept. 
And McClise, as he sailed away, remained for hours leaning on the 
tatlerel, calling to mind, over and over again, every lineament and 
feature of the peerless Katerina. y 

“Two months passed away, during which McClise was busied, 
every ebb of the tide, in superintending the work on the rock. At 
last all was ready, and once more was to be beheld a gay proces- 
sion—but this time it was on the water. It was ona calm and lovely 
summer morning, that the abbot and the monks, attended by the 
authorities, and a large company of others, who were so much inte- 
rested in the work, started from the shore of Aberbrothwick, in a long 
line of boats, some decorated with holy banners, and all with gay flags 
and devices. The musick floated along the wide waters, and the 
solemn chants of the monks were heard, where never yet they had 
been before, or ever will again. MecClise was at the rock, in a small 
vessel, purposely constructed to carry the bell, and with shears, to 
hang it on the supports imbedded in the solid rock. In an hour the 
bell was fixed in its place, and the abbot blessed it, and holy water 
was sprinkled on the metal, which, for the future, would be washed 
by the waves of the salt sea. The musick and the chanting were 
renewed ; and, as it continued, the wind gradually rose, and, with 
the nsing of the wind, the bell tolled loud and deep. The tolling of 
the bell was the signal for return; it was a warning that the weather 
was about to change; and the procession pulled back to the shore 
of Aberbrothwick, and landed in good time ; for one hour more, and 
the rocky coast was again lashed by the waves, and the bell tolled 
loud and quick, although there were none there but the sea-gull, who 
screamed with fright as he wheeled in the air at this unusual nvise upon 
the rock, which, at the ebb, he had so often made his resting-place. 


(The conclusion in our neat.) 


THE Ivy. 


BY WILLIAM COX 


* Bring, bring, the mad'ning bay, the drunken vine ; 
The creeping, dirty, courtly ivy jon.”—Pope. 
Ir is not often that the poct is unjust, (as in this case,) to plants or 
flowers. ‘They form no inconsiderable part and parce! of his stock in 


trade ; anda man dispraiseth not his own goods. Besides, he sympa- 
thizes with them instinctively. ‘Chey are the poctry of material nature, 
the lvricks of the fields and groves, and in their fragility and perish- 
able beauty but too feelingly typify the fate of his own tender flowers 
of faney and imagmation. Both the one and the other put forth their 
tender blossoms im fear and trembling, lest the frost-wind’s breath or 
the critick’s sneer wither them into nothingness. Both are pretty and 
pleasant for a season: the one flaunts and flourishes in the summer 
air, and the other looks gay and glossy in the gilded “ annual,” or trim 
magazine ; but winter and oblivion come, and flower and verse are 
Some, indeed, may turn out 


How few 


but as the things that were and are not 
biennial, or even triennial: but how few are perennial ! 
have the gift of imperishable beauty, or are destined to form a portion 
of the amaranthine bowers, and * bloom and flourish in immortal. 
youth!” But we are wandering from our quotation. Pope was an 
evergreen—a sort of variegated prickly holly—gay and pleasant to 
the sight, with a glossy smoothness on the surface, but a thorn at 
every corner of its bright and cheerful leaves: and that the little poct 


ah , of 1 4) 
of Twickenham, with all his smoothness, had thorns enow, the 


* Dunciad” can witness. Pope, however, (despite Mr. Bowles.) is 
an evergreen, and ought, therefore, to have had a greater respect fora 
brother evergreen—the ivy Never have we, elsewhere, seen that 
truly poetical plant spoken of in such terms of harsh dispraise—* the 
creeping, dirty, courtly wy!" But injustice ever defeats itself; and 
epithets, however opprobrious, must have some truth im them to give 
them foree and significance. ‘The ivy is not * dirty,” but as clean 
and wholesome a piece of vegetation as a lover of green leaves could 
desire to look upon. It 1s cheerful or gloomy according to its locality 

Cheertul, when you meet with it covermg and adorning the rough gable 
end of some substantial farmer's dwelling, or twisting itself around the 
old-fashioned bowed windows ef some quiet retired gentlewoman or 
bachelor; its bright green leaves * impearl’d with the dew,” and glit- 
tering in the morning sun, with the merry birds fluttering jovously in 
and out of its sheltering recesses. Cheerfulness is there—but where is 


the “dirt! Gloomy it is—or rather melancholy—when you sce it 


wreathing itself around the withered oak or tottering battlement, but 


where ts the * dirt * Creeping” it certainly is, but not in the mean, 
cringeing, obsequious sense meant to be conveyed by the poet ; andas 
for * courtly,” it ts simply the most unhappy and appropriate epithet 
he could posstbly have hit upon, the ivy beng precisely the image of all 
that is ** uncourtly.” clinging, as it does, to fallen or fallmg greatness 
Look at the rumed tower or mouldering hal!, m which the dance has 
ceased, and the song ts heard no more, and from whence joy and 
gayety, and pomp and power, and all the flatteries and concomitants 
of prosperity have departed, and there is the ivy beautifying decay, 
and sighing in the mournful breeze.of evening, over the glories of the 
past. Look at the modern-built palace of pleasure, and there you 
t 
and constancv—most * uncourtly” attributes we wot 


polished perch of the stately temple, but winds itself around the humble 


In truth, its chief characteristicks have ever becn modesty 





it not 
Ii secks not the 
village spire, hiding its rude masonry, and kindly covering the coarse 
handiwork of men with the ever beauteous and appropriate mantle of 
And vet it be stigmatized as 

Verily, Dame Nature ought to bring an action ag 


There 


Is to 





nature 





the “ creeping, 





courtly ivy.” 
Master Alexander Pope in the supreme court of the Muses 
cannot be a doubt that the verdict would be in favour of the plaintiff 
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PASQUALI, THE TAILOR OF VENICE. 








WILLIS 


BY N. P 





Gianntno Pasquati was a smart tailor some five years ago, occu- 
pyig a cool shop on one of the smaller canals of Venice. Four pairs 
of suspenders, a print of the fashions, and a motley row of the gay- 
coloured trousers worn by the gondoliers, ornamented the window 
looking on the dark alley in the rear, and, attached to the post of the 
water-gate on the canal side, floated a small black gondola, the pos 
session of which afforded the same proof of the prosperity of the Ve- 
netian tailor which is expressed by a horse and buggy at the door of a 
snip in London. ‘The palace-seeking traveller, who, nez en Carr, 
threaded the tangled labvrinth of alleys and bridges between the Ri- 
alto and St. Mare’s, would scarce have observed the humble shop- 


ih 


window of Pasquali, yet he had a consequence on the Piazza, and 


the lagoon had seen his triumphs as an amateur gondolier. Giannino 





was some thirty years of age, and his wife Fiametta, whom he had 
married for her zecchini, was on the shady side of fifty 

If the truth must be told, Pasquali had discovered that, even with 
a bag of sequins for eye-water, Fiametta was not always the most 
lovely woman in Venice. Just across the canal lived old Donna Ben- 
toceata, the nurse, whose daughter Tarturilla was hke the blonde 
in Titian’s picture of the Marys; and to the charms of Turturila, 
even seen through the leaden light of poverty, the unhappy Pasquali 
was far from insensible 

The festa of San Antonio arrived after a damp week of November, 
and though you would suppose the atmosphere of Venice not liable 
to any very sensible increase of moisture, Fiametta, like people who 
live on land, and who have the rheumatism as a punishment for their 
age and ugliness, was usually confined to her érazere of hot coals tll 
On 


this festa, however, San Antonio being, as every one knows, the pa- 


it was dry enough on the Lado for the peacocks to walk abroad 


tron saint of Padua, the Padovese were to come down the Brenta, as 
was their custom, and cross over the sea to Venice to assist in the 
celebration ; and Fiametta once more thought Pasquali loved her for 
herself alone when he swore by his rosary that unless she accompanied 
him to the festa in her wedding dress, he would not turn an oar im the 
Alas! Fiametta 


was married in the sunfiner solstice, and her dress was permeable to 


race, nor unfasten his gondola from the door-post 
tie wind as cobweb or gossamer. Is it possible you could have re- 
membered that, oh wicked Pasquali! 

It was a day to puzzle a barometer; now bright, now raimy ; now 
gusty as a corridor im a novel, and now calm as a lady after a fit of 
tears. Pasquali was up early and waked Fiametta with a kiss, and, 
by way of unusual tenderness, or by way of ensuring the wedding 
dress, he chose to play dressing maid, and arranged with his own 
hands her jupon and fazzoletta. She emerged from her chamber look- 
ing like a slice of orange-peel in a flower-bed, but smiling and nod- 
ding, and vowing the day warm as April, and the sky without a cloud 
The widening cigeles of an occasional drop of rain m the canal were 
nothing but the bubbles bursting after a passing oar, or perhaps the 
last flies of summer. Pasquali swore it was weather to win downa pert 

As Fiametta stepped mto the gondola, she glanced her eyes over 
the way and saw Turturilla, with a face as sorrowful as the first day 
in Lent, seated at her window. Her lap was full of work, and it was 
quite evident that she had no thought of being at the festa. Fia- 
metta’s heart was already warm, and it melted quite at the view of 
the poor gurl’s loneliness 


she said. in a depreeating tone, as if she was 


* Pasquali mio!” 
very uncertain how the proposition would be received, * 1 think we 
could make room for poor Turturilla !” 

A gleam of pleasure, unobserved by: the confiding sposa, tinted 
faintly the smooth olive cheek of Pasquali 

“Eh! diarolo! he re phed, so loud that the sorrowful seamstress 
heard, and hung down her head still lower; * must you take pity on 
every cheese-paring of a regazza who happens to have no lover! 
he 


Have reason! have reason! ‘I gondola is narrower than your 


brave heart, my tine Fiametta! And away he pushed from the 
w ater-steps 

Turturilla rose from her work and stepped out upon the rusty 
gratings of the baleony to see them depart. Pasquali stopped to 
grease the noteh of his oar, and between that and some other embar- 
rassments, the gondola was suffered to float directly under her win- 
dow The compliment to the generous nature of Fiametta was, 
meantime, working, and as she was compelled to exchange a word 
or two with Turturilla while her husband was gettmg his var into the 
socket, it resulted, (as he thought it very probable it would,) in the 
good wife's renewing her proposition, and making a port of sending 
the deserted girl for her holiday bonnet. Pasqual: swore through all 
the saints and angels by the tune she made herself ready, though she 
was but five minutes gone from the window, and telling Fiametta in 
her ear that she must consider it as the purest obligation, he backed 
up to the steps of old Donna Bentocecata, helped m her daughter 
with a better grace than could have been expected, and with one or 
two deep and short strokes, put forth ito the grand canal with the 
Velocity of a lance-fiy 

A gleam of sunshine lay along the bosom of the broad silver sheet, 
and it was beautiful to see the gondolas with their gav-coloured freights 
all hastening in one direction, and with swift track to the festa. Far 


up and down they rippled the smooth water, here gliding out from be- 


low a palace-arch, there from a narrow and unseen canal, the steel 
beaks curved and flashing, the water glaneing on the oar-blades, the 


curtains moving, and the fair women of Venice leaning out and touch- 


ing hands as they neared neighbour or acquaintance in the close- 


pressing gondolas. It was a beautiful sight, indeed, and three of the 


happiest hearts in that swift-gliding company were im Pasquali’s gon- 


dola, though the bliss of Fiametta, I am compelled to say, was en- 
trrely owing to the bandage with which love ts so significantly pamted 
Ah! poor Fiametta ! 

From the Lido, from Fusina, from under the Bridge of Sighs, 
from all quarters of the lagoon, and from all points of the floating city 
The nar- 


| 


of Venice, streamed the flying gondolas to the Gindecea 
row walk along the edge of the longand close-built island was thronged 


with booths and promenaders, and the black barks b 


vy hundreds 
bumped their steel noses against the pier as the agitated water rose 
and fell beneath them. The gondolas intended for the race pulled 
slowly up and down, close to the shore, exhibiting thei fairy-like 
forms and their sinewy and gaily-dressed gondolers to the crowds on 
land and water; the bands of musick, attached to different parties, 
plaved here and there a strain; the criers of holy pictures and ginger 

bread made the air vocal with their lisping and soft Venetian ; and all 
over the scene, as if it was the light of the sky or some other light 


as blessed but less common, shone glowing black eves, black as mht, 


and sparkling as the stars on night's darkest bosom. He who thinks 
—~ 
lightly of Italian beautv should have seen the women of Venice 


on St. Antonio's day "32, or on any day or at any hour when theu 
pulses are beating high and their eyes alight—for they are neither one 
nor the other alwavs. ‘The women of that fair clume, to. borrow the 
sunile of Moore, are like lava-streams, only bright when the volcano 


kindles 


shows dully through the check in common and listless hours. T 


Thew long lashes cover lustreless eves, and their blood 

hie 

calm, the passive tranquillity in which the deheate graces of colde: 
‘ 


chines tind their clement are to them a torpor of the heart when the 


They are wakeful only 


blood scarce seems to flow to the ener 
getick, the passionate, the joyous movements of the soul 
Pasquali stood erect im the prow ot his gondola, and stole furtive 


glances at Turtuntla while he pomted away with his finger to call off 


the sharp eves of Fiametta; but Fiametta was happy and 


unsuspt- 
Only when now and then the wind came up chilly from th 


l and sat closer to Turturilla, whe m 


cious 
Adriatick, the poor wite shiveres 
her plainer but thicker dress, to say nothing of younger blood, sat 
more comfortably on the black cushion and thought less about the 
weather. An occasional drop of ram fell on the nose of poor Fiametta, 


lis oar, she 


but if she did not believe it was the spray from Pas: 





least did her best to beheve so: 
St 


and the pertidious tailor swore by 


Anthony that the clouds were as dry as her evelashes. | never 


was very certain that Turturilla was not im thi this di 
treachernies 


boats loon 





The broad centre of the Gindecea wa 
} 


Pasquali ranged his gondola with those ot 


their places for the race 


the other spectators, and telling Fiametta in her ear that he should sit 


on the other side of ‘Turturilla as a pumshment for her malaproepos 


invitation, he placed himself oa the small remamder of the deep 


cushion on the farthest side from his now penitent spouse, and while 
he complained almost rudely of the narrowness of his seat, he mad 


free to hold on by Turturilla’s waist, which no doubt made the poor 
| 


girl's mind more easy on the subject of her mtrasion 


Who won and who lost the raee—what was the device of each fh 


an@ what bets or bright eves changed owners by the result, no per- 


sonage of this tale knew or cared, save Fiametta. She looked on 


eagerly. Pasquali and Turturilla, as the French sav, trowrawnt au- 


tres chats a frotter 


ecision of the grand race, St. Antomo being the pro- 


After the d 


tector more particularly ot the humble, (* patron of pugs” in the saints’ 





people generally, pulled away 
i} Pas- 


alt 
Soe. 


calendar,) the sergnoria and the gra 


for St. Mare’s, leaving the crowded Ciudecca to t 


pe ople 


quall, as Was said before, had some renown as a vondolier 


thing what would be called m other countnes a scrub race, followed 


as,i old ng 





winning boat, ar l cone each 





the departure of the 


one person only, took their places for the start. The tailor laid his 


nd, with the smile that had first sturred the he 


hand on his bosom, a 


and the egged her to gratitv hes love by acting 


- 
sequins Of rlametta, b 


as lus make-weight while he turned an oar for the pig of St. Antomo 


The prize, roasted to an appetizing crisp, stood high on a platter in 


front of one of the booths on shere, and Frametta smacked her | ps, 
overcame her fears with an effort, and told hum, im accents as litt 
as possible like the creak of a dry oar in the socket, that he maght 
set Turturilla on shore 

A word m her ear, as he handed her over the cunwale, reconcned 
Dor na Dentoccata’s tar da ohter to this ¢ onjugal partiality, and strip 





yng his manly figure of its upper disguises, Pasquali straightened out 
ping y" i g 


his tine limbs, and drove his bark to the line m a stvle that drew ap- 


plause from even his competitors. As a mark of their approbation, 


they offered him an outside place where his fair dame would be less 


likely to be spattered with the contending oars; but he was too ge- 





nerous to take advantage of this considerate offer, and crying out as 


he took the middle, ** ben pronto, signors !” gave Fumetta a conti 
dent look and stood like a hound in the leash 
Otf they went at the tap of the drum, poor Fiametta holding her 


breath, and clinging to the sides of the gondola, and Pasqual develop- 





ing skill and muscle—not for Fiametta’s eves only It was a short, 
sharp race, Without jor kev ng OT management, a. fair } lav and m 

strength, and the tailor shot past the end of the Giudecea a boat's 
length ahead Much more applauded than a king at a coronation or 


a lord-mavor taking water at London stairs, be slowly made his way 


back to Turturilla, and 1 was only when that demure damsel rathe 
shrunk from sittmmg down m two inches of water, that he discoweres 
ow the disturbed element had qurte filled up the hollow of the leathe 
cushion and made a penis ila of the uncomplaming Firametta Shit 


} 


was as well watered, besides, as a favourite plant m a flower-garder 
* Pasquali mo!” she said in ar loring tone, holding up the 
skurt of her dress wv the tips of her thumb and fings couldn't 





vou just take me home while I change my dress 


“One moment Fiametta cara! they are bringing the pig! 

The crisp and succulent trophy was solemnly placed in the prow of 
the victer’s gondola, and preparation was made to convoy hun home 
A half hour befors 


move—an hour in first making the circuit of the grand 


with a trumphent procession it was in order to 
canal, and an 
rood wishes at the 


hour more m drinking a glass and exchanging 


long by two 


What after 


stairs of the Rialto, and Donna Fiametta had ®t too 


hours and a half with searce a dry thread on her body 
, 


wards betell will be seen in the more melancholy s¢ 





que 
(The conclusion tn our next 
A PLOT FOR A FARCE. 
BY JONUN INMAN 
Ir was a momentous day for young Richard Saddletree, that on 


which one of the New-Orleans theatrical managers came up the nver 
} 


to Vieksburgh, with one of the detachments, inte which the company 
was broken up, for the summer campaign. Old Mr. Saddletree was 
a down-caster, from the verv heart of Connecticut ; and altho wh he 


had been long enough planted in Mississippi to forget much of his 


} 


born and bred reverence for the Sabbath, and had no s ruples agamst 


making a trade after sundewn on Saturday night ; or, indeed, at any 








tune of the clock on the real Sunday itseli; although he had not been 
to meeting, or even to church, for half a score vears ; although he 
owned several slaves, taken in pavinent of bad delts ; aral finally, 
although he could drink ypule ps, take a hand at shoemaker’s loo, and 
swear great oaths when in a passion, as we ll and as ready as the 
very best, or worst, of the natural born rough-and-tamblers about hun ; 
though m these and various other matters, pertauung to habits and 
character, Richard Saddletree, senior, was no better or worse than 
his te ibours, the verv tame ot a play Was to fis soul a8 great an 
botuination as ever. It may be conceived, then, how lus bosom was 
torn with serrow and wrath, when it was told to him by more than one 
of hus frends, that us only son Richard, for whom he had ealeulated, 


a 


' 


mi racked | 


" 
»ot collars and cents 


and cheated, a toiled, a us brams by dav and by nght, 


in the picking 1 Richard, whom he had brought 


ts, at the miner side of his own counter, and laboured 





Up trom petiicoa 


hard 


Wilh mere ¢ 


to Haspire wn his own exceedin r dexterity in the arts 


without seeming to violate any law, 
Richard, 


rand heepine money, 


heaven or man, that so tutored, and, as the tond 


ted to Walk in the stra rhitest pea 


iol prosperous rr 


ve t sight, with the clever rl popular 
pe} 


actress wing chamberuands nd other lively 


low-comedy parts in interludes that were performed 


most 


it tine 


ul with Ue 
know th 


is Was smothered a 


lis say, to intense houses, ar 


tier It 
1 play ; 


night, as t 


every 


rous was swe hing enouch to 


rap 


youth | but the horrour of t ad 


livyence tha and hus soul were 


especial children 


os ile fis ovos 


in tle 
enslaved 
old Richard Sadd 
vt Satan 


Ihe 


pablons, OF per 


bwt comely looks of one of the s, whom 


Was wont to dcnonmunate tt 


report was Te mpted by some of his youny com 


inosity, and the desire to see and 


by ¢ 


} longs against whieh tis lathes : 


Cxpatiatoad 





sneaw for sell the wieked 


with such bitter ion, voungy Richard had shipped out night, 


M on 
other creditors, to look mite 


lus lite, 
was Wilkimsor 


r vours 


winle the old man was cone, with sone 


the aflaurs of an msolveut, and tor the fest tune tasted the 


v Phe seubretfe, whose name Was a 


merry, blackeved damsel, three or tou older than hun 


pretty, but with a cood-houmoured, « \pressive face, a ready 


l very White teeth ; vel lt over ter acting or socrier macht 


nunttable Mre Kecleyv, yet she got 


clin the 


cleveriy er uleesc ne 


( Yiu 


ramense lavourite srayey t her was, 


rw i 


no pretensions to beauty, and another, that she was 


bl irl. and had ne disposition ther to play the toe! 


lf. or to enco « others mn any such unprotitaldle employinent 


urd Saddletree, pumor, fell an moamedsate 
tun to the « rms Of her / 


t. for 


aur Yours, ay 


r pole asunhl vows Ihe 
which, m hes unseploestieated s vagolie 
and qpuite caplivated hus 

j | 


Was the perfection of musick, and 


vn wil vivacity, 


“il 


ts 


we yvouth 





divinest of all eartuly thin Jn short, the pe 
pore atier the play, a veritable 


a! 


ud, 


at the tlhe 


neken deer, Creamed of her 


all nglit thourht of her all day it lor the rest of the week, was 


yunctual mn hos attendaner ttre as the door-ke« pers thom 


How he contrived so long to clude the vielanece of his father, 





sc ives 


isa question that has not been explained to the satisfaction of the 


ove as we have seen, tl Was nel a great wile 


before the tuct of tus having been at the play, is well as hus fendresse 


low-comedy tress, Was pubhiel echourh te reach the cars ol 


t old gentlema 


We have let the reader into some ts of old Saddietree's char- 


pou 


tut t rit behoves us to clocidate 


also, We 


“Wi se) Tite vit 


wre are others whit peruapes 


but loved his son, too, 


ve ted that he loved money, 


more vehoemence, that these two were the only 


aml! beans, salt codfish, 
r, alter 
pottor h 


world he did love, 


exer pt pork 


r ir Saturday's dine the manner 


nself, but 


mm to be meh. and great 


, and bh upy 


wife mn! became a member of or, 


Finally, Richard Sac 


raightforward man, pursuing his own ends and purposes by the most 


Lgovernour Idletree, senor, was a 


cirect route that presented itself, and never molested by what other 
poople would call feels of deheacy ; the same bemg matters, 
of the existence of which he had no t ol CousclOUsNCss OF susp) 


clon whatever 
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The news of the young man’s folly, for such he considered it, 
straightway put Mr. Richard Saddletree, senior, into a deep fit ot 
thinking for half an hour and upward, at the end of wluch he arose trom 
his seat on the head of a pork-barre 1, took all the bank-notes out of 


the money-drawer under his counter, gave young Riehard strict 


the shop, aml set forth at a creat pace down the 


ehargve coneerning ] 


street toward the fiver; and such of the towns-[x« ople as hapype ned to 
tuke note of his movements, were not a little ainazed to sce him walk 
holdiv in at the front door of the theetre 


If they imacined, however, that his purpose was to engage seats 


for the next performance, they were deceived—for he did but ask 


wit 


ie should find the abode of Miss Wilkinson, and fort 


wher 
proceeded im that direction, to what end we shall discover presently 


The actress, at the moment of his arrival, was seated at the piano, 


tryin, or in profession il phrase, re hearsing a new song, with which 


she propose d to make a sensation that evening ; md she was so much 


isk, that he had been in the room while she sang a 


engaged in her 
couple of verses, before she became aware of his presence 
fellow had never heard a piano he fore—or, for that matter, a sone 


fo} brafttedl 
either, from the | ps of a pretty young woman ; and if she had studied 


the point for a month, she could not have hit on a better plan to sotter 


hes prejudiee, 4 id put him mto a very good humour 


know, has charins, ete 

Mr. Richard Saddletree, senior, had worked hunself up into a very 
‘of moroseness, durine his walk ; and his set purpos 
» mentally 


called Miss Wil- 
f 1 


kinson, a very uncracious piece of hes rmaind, touching her mode of lift 


snectable stat 
re ? a 4 





had been to vive the young sarpent, as 


ih 


cenerauy, ul d the trek she had played with his son's heart mn part 





eular; but his evil te inper seeme dto ooze ont at hist 
like the courage otf hob Acres, under the witchery of her song: ar d 


, 
ian casy, lady- 





wheu she turned round, arose from the piano, i 





like manner, and a most irresistible smile, invited him to a chan, and 





mnified her anxiety to know what had procured her the pleasure o 





P \ \ ' ’ 
his company—(she was a bit of a wag, was Miss Wilkinson, and saw 
| 
throuvh him at halfa glance)—the old fellow had net as much wrath 
left in him as would have served to kill a miusquito 


his ts but as 





teh, and it must be a short on We shall not, 





therefore, repeat the collo juy that ensued between the old gentleman 
and the voung actress. It is enough to say that Mr. Saddletree, senior. 


re vealed the ource ol his uric f, although with a ereat d il le “8 ucri- 


mony than he intended, and much to the amusement of the lady, who 
was alike ignorant of her young lover's person and passion ; that her 
visiter was so far wrought upon by the charms of her discourse and 
her a ten-dollar bill al 


she would solemnly promise not to encourage or marry his son, that 


her musick, that he voluntarily offered to give 


he bribed her with a pound of bloom raisins to. sing him one of her 
best songs ; and finally, told her that she was a comely damsel—and 
if it were not for her sinful profession, he could almost find im his 
heart to marry her himself, as the surest means of preventing the mis- 
chief he dreaded 

f 


ton the stave, 


In short, Miss Wilkinson never made a more 


than she accomplished now, in the course of 





perfect 
her half hour's téte-a-téte with grim old Richard Saddletree, senior 
‘There was but one thing that atllicted the old fellow ; she msisted on 
seeing the young man whose heart she had so terribly nddled ; and 


although the father propose d to double his offer, 


and pay in advance, 
on no other condition would she give him the promise desired. "The 
next morning was appointed for the interview, and old Mr. Saddletree 


d, with a considerable revulsion in the state 





wended his way homey 
of his ideas touching plays and play-actors 

The astonishment of the young lover was much on a par with his 
delight, when told by his father of the visit he was expected to make 
the next day; and that, too, without any of the bitter reproaches 


which he had prepared himself to receive, as the unavoidable at 





= 
dants of any allusion tothe perilous subject. A simple announcement 
of the invitation had been stipulated by the damsel; and the old 
man had been very distinetly given to understand, that the least 
departure from her instructions would be punished with a retraction 
of her promise 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, therefore, Richard Saddletree, 
junior, set forth all in his best, with his hair nicely curled, and a new 
cambrick handkerehief in his coat-pocket, to wait on the beautiful 
lady of his affections. Tle was a good deal fluttered, having had little 
or no experience in the business of love making ; and if he had not 
been desperately enamoure d, would probably have given up the ad 
venture in sheer affright ; but as it was, he pushed on, growing hotter 
and hotter at every step, and conjuring up, as well as he could, an 
eloquent speech, wherewith to express the charms of his mistress, and 
the strength of his own passion. ‘The worst of it was, that by the tinue 
he get to her lodgings, every word of it had gone out of his head, and 
when he rapped at the door, he almost wished himself at the other 
side of the Rocky Mountains, he felt so unaccountably stupid 

His inquiry for Miss Wilkinson was answered by a request to walk 
up two pair of stairs, to the second door on the left; and on comply 
ing therewith, he found himself at the open door of a small room, by 
no means clegantly furnished, and in rather untidy condition. ‘The 
remains of a late breakfast were seatiered over a table in the middle 
of the apartment ; half-a-dozen the atrical garments lay here and there 
on the floor; a reuge-pot and a soiled manuseript * part,” were or 
one of the three chairs ; three or four stockings were hung up to dry 
on the back of another; and on the third sat a female, habited m an 
old and not very clean short-gown and might-cap, with a pipe in her 
mouth, and a theatrical peasant’s shoe im her hand, which she was 


bwisily engeged in cleanmg with an indisputable blacking-brush. Hes 





hair was in papers, and her hands would have been mue yproved by 





the a 





auion of a little soap and fair water 


Iu short, the persons 
was in very inelegant dishabille, and young 


x Mr. Saddletree thought 
he had never beield an object more perfectly ummviting 








The ¢ nan stood, and the lady suspended her brushing and 
} } 


looked up, with a look that betokened anything but delight at the 
sight of her visiter. He stammered out a suggestion that he had 
called to pay his respects to Miss Wilkinson ; and was told, in a very 
ungracions manner, that Miss Wilkinson was before him, and would 


what was his business with her. Itwas enough: his 


passion Was pone in a inoue ut; and muttering some scarce ly intelli- 


gible apoloyy tor intrud untimely moment, the quondam lover 
s he batag ed out at 


ng atan 


made his eseape at full speed, and was 





' , , 
door, by the distant sound of 


lit in 
Miss Wilkinson 


- : est ! 
part well, and it was not untu the season was closed, and sh 


ted to win nightly plaudits in ether theatrical regions, that lie 





were 
laughter, in which he could wot yom for the soul ofhun 
plaved her 


had deps 
ad depa 





became aware of the mgenious dcovice by winch she hed 
well as cleverly, kept more than her word with his anxious father 


P. S. Should any capable playwright think proper to work up this 


ittie sketch mto a one-act fares : I would su reest the addition of a 


favoured lover for the Camsel, m the person of some handsome and 
emniless youth, in whose behalf it would be dramatically 
honest to extort a good round sua of meney from old squaretoes, as 


the price of his son's disenthralment 


lively, but 





SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


Tranalate wt the New York Mirror 


Ilyrocrires soar up to heaven, not like the lark to sing praises, but 





like the b iwk, to pounee upon their prey When they look up to the 


Mount of Olives, it ts to bud an oil-mill; and if they weep by the 
brook NKedro 1, they are wate pe to cate lish or 





row some one into 
it; aad when they kneel, it is like soldiers m the front rank, to load 
and fire They call mankind thew breflren, and treat them as the 
‘Turkish sultans do their relatives 

' 


Love, as well as hate, is preserve d by letters, and I defy any one to 


riend without a renewal of his 


tace wp the letters of an estranged 
triendsiup. The sight of the beloved land-writing, the kind words, 


he welcome seal reflect a gleam of sunshine over the heart which 
never fuls to meet ut 

Every man should have a frend ready to call in when he quarrels 
with his wife, to make the high contending parties put on, for decen- 
cy's sake, the appearance of a good understanding, which will he Ip 
to bring about the reality 


bility, are like 


leave out a man’s genius in estimating his respeeta- 
! 





Linnewus, who classed the nightingale, disregar: 


ng its 





tunefulness, ina family of small silent birds 
All divisions of time enlarge our thoughts 


places where we turn to look behind and betore us, and take in some 


They are nN Nn cre 
They are stoy ping 


little part of the surrounding inmerisity 

The only argument agaist the mimortality of the soul is drawn 
from our own experience. We cannot but feel we are not fit to live 
onee, much less twice 

Nothing is harder than to make an object of contemplation one of 


sand the selfishness of 





emotion. Henee the cruelty of tender poe 
cloquent preachers 

Many who are called misanthropick are like the palm-tree, full of 
thorns below, and of rich fruit above 

A violent storm im marned lite does no harm, it only clears up the 
sky—but beware of a succession of dull weather ! 

Many verses called original are just like the muses themselves, the 
cluldren of memory 

Friendship often operates like magnetism, in which contrary states 
attract, and similar repel 

The superfluous spirits of youth are like the coverings of some in- 
sects, which afford them food and support in their transition 

Just anger makes our sympathes more tender, as a hot climate 
brings forth spices as well as potsous 

The elonds of our existence will one dav become stars, as the 
parate into suns and systems 


“| 
Ise than to dk spise our fe Low-men, 


clouds of the milky way 

Our conscience teaches us little e 
and to be morbidly alive to the errours of others 

Men learn to talk of virtue without loving it; hke the English who 
all learn to talk French, vet hate the French nation 

The more accurately we compute onr distance from virtue, the 
greater do we find it to be, as with the sun. 

Nicht. in the ancient mythology, was the mother of many eods. 
and she is vet the pare nt of godlike t wughts 

Picasure is often ike vapour wluch rises only at night and dries up 
by day 

Lawyers and clients remind me of two rows of people at a fire, one 
passing along full buckets, and the other empty ones 

Hate sometimes needs a reason, love never 

Words make us ten enemies where deeds do one 

Marriage involves one umon and many separations 

"Tears are the cord al in which we bathe our sorrow 


The last truth we learn is the blessedness of all truth 





Women are hke gold, whichi is te ‘Tn proportion to its purity 


DRAMATICK NOVELTIES AND SO ON. 


Tue next theatrical season promises many additional novelties 
The Park will close im August fer a week or so, and re-open with 
several new sfars. Miss Tree, Mrs. Wood—whe sailed trom Liver- 
pool on the twenty-fourth of June—and Forrest, will commence 


the ¢ gn 





At the National we are promised Miss Turpin—who is now at Phi- 
ladelptia, delighting the good citizens of thet sober metropolis—and 
The sta ‘4 


direction of Mr Hlesry Wallack 


an entire new company management will be under 





Flynp has leased the Bow ery, and will begin a new season in July, 
with po tderous play-bills and prédimious—promis es! 


Dinneford has returned to the Franklin. 





A new theatre in Broadway, next door to Tattersall’s, wil! be 


finished and opened by Willard and Blake, in September ! 
Mr Cieo me 


thousand dollars, and a cold medal of the value of five 





Jones, the tragedian, has offered prem ot one 





tragedy on an American sulmect, the principal caaracters to be repre- 


sented by Mrs. Jones and hunself 

Mr. N. P. Willis has written a tragedy for Miss Clifton, and re- 
ceived one tho d dollars from that actress for the sani [t is 
founded on an historical event of exeitn g interest, and is in the au- 
thor’s best vein. Tt will be produced at the Park theatre 

Captain Marryat has engaged to write a navtical play for Mr. J 


S timshed a new comedy, whieh is new ia 


R. Seon. hi 





the hands o! 


M. M. Noch has also written a comedy, entitled * S 








the Life of a Politician.” Tt is said to be a sparkler—fall of the ready 
wit and good humour of its vivacious and an ve auloo A niay fron 
the pen of Mr. Noah. reminds us of by-cone tunes, and will « 

x 
a Ss fron in the green-room We remeinver, as a Lins of vester- 





passed away since that merry 


mht, when Mr. Noah's play ot * She would be a soldier,” was tirst per- 


dey, notwithstanding many vears have 





formed ; when the bonny Miss Lees igg— now Mrs. Hacket—looked 


| ! “ 


like a Hebe and sung like a mehtingale. She plaved the promune 
character; and, although a spinster then, wore t coches to the mn- 
finite delight and satisfaction of e hod Parnes was then the 





meinest dog alive—Ninpson was in all his glo nd Pritchard was 
the fop tragedian of the Park Ve have forvotten who else feure 
on that memorable occasion; but one th “ all never fo 
each one of the audience, on going imto the house, was presented 
with a printed copy of the play. “Tais was a sad annoyance to the poo 


ictors, very few of whom knew their parts; and, when the eurtain 
rose, and they perceived that each auditor ul a book 
thev were searcely able to arty 

memory ! The embarrassment was universal and very atausine; 
but, when the audience wet thor thunbs 
pages together, the effect was luderous m the extreme! "The rust- 
ling of leaves was prodigious, and the turning of every pave was t 


nt. We have thought 6 


that night a thousand times, and laughed heartily at the 


signal for shouts of 





sterous merrune 


the odd things said and done by Barnes, who was then so creat a fa- 
vourite that he took all manner of liberties with the publick with per 


fect unpumty. ‘The writer of this paragraph was a boy at the time, and 


remembers Mr. Noah as the great literary and political lion of this the 
ereatest of all possible vreat cities le told the best story, rownded 


the best sentence, and wrote the best play of all his contempora- 


reles. As eclitor, 


eritick, and author, he was looked up to as an orack Ile was. m 


ries. He was the Lfe and spirit and quotation of all 


short, the «dancus homo of that day. His wit was everywhere 





and lis kindh dness—which, by the by, to this very hour has never 
forsaken hun—was the theme of every tongue. Te was soon after- 
wards appointed sheril, and the only reason ever given tor turnit 


him out was, that “the people thought it deriish hard that a y 


shou'd hang a christian!” * Pretty ehitstians, forsooth !* said the fa 
ceuious mayor in his ne Wspaper, “whose crimes have sent them to t! 


While in office, 4 





gallows! Noah wrote several other pieces fo 





the stage, which were eminently successful. One of them was soredo- 
lent of villanous saltpetre, brimstone, s Ip wr, and blue and red lights, 
that it set fire to the theatre and burnt it to the eround! Th pro 


ceeds of that night were for the benefit of Mr. Noah. The house was 


filled to its utmost lmnts with the beauty and fashion of the town 








Oh the cheerful hearts and radiant faces of that n ¥ occasion! ! 
oh the lause and hilarity of all the mad wags and wits that were 
presc t The gross receipts were ne rly to thous mid doll s ' 


larger sum than ts ever seen for the periormance of a singic even 


in these degenerate days of paper eu ev and empty pocket | 
was an awlul conflagration that succeeded however dit produced 
the greatest distress arnong the kines and knights, princes and pick 

pockets, baronets and b es of the sock and 
} ~ wh lost r t 

DuUSAIN, Who tost every « thrown ¢€ rely ov 





\ 
of employment until the 





drooping fortunes here revived by the first arance of Kean, that 
aloe-tree of the dramatick groves, which but ore lal 
dred years Mir. .N is lwo thousand co owever, Were saver 
Mr. Faulkner, the treasurer, had taken the money home with him f 
safe keeping, and the next day Mr. Price enclosed tt to the author 


We remember the corre sponde nee that ensued, and we w 


with the generosity and mag 





r h \ ‘ 1 
wannnitv of Noah, who, notwithstandyu 


his own pecuniary wants, and they were man the tune, retur 





eve fraction of the amou vund caused nt to be divick lamengt 
peri ners, who had been stripped ot ty little all by the fire 
‘This noble act made a deep impression upon the mind of the writer 





ter the lapse of a little life-tunc, fecls an emotion about 











the heart. whl recor in the co ns « e Murre ti kK 

a it y serve as a hint to Mr. D or some ¢ 6 
orian Gi ihe stage, as raw iaterial { i e¢ ‘ ‘ ete ole 
who has done much fe 1 ts professo 1 this com 
We « vd te 1 thousand a t ood Major, and we 

‘ € Or Liese sy l li @s ‘ r inté ho whe iwe tea 
ius article, we borevo Tint I we preset t 7 tr Is, We 
merely intended to announces ta new play of his was k com 
and our feelings, almost ac st our Ww i raved us Wow : 
has followed li we have given “faney the w Tination the 
cis, V ke syvsiem carne ying behind, h's good na “. ‘ 
cuse us will our citizens for writing about one we have hnow? 
so long and inumately, wita something lke a heart-glow oP Mi 
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THE BLIND MAN’S AT THE DOOR. 
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SECOND VERSE. 






The blind man’s at the door, 
And shelter none has he; 
The sky doth smile, or it doth frown, 
But which he cannot see. 
If you welcome him in 
| What cares he for the sky, 
It may shine or it may pour, 
But grudge you that grace, wet or dry he must on. 
The blind man’s at the door. 











Aiscellanies. 





SPECIE. 
Ain—* Alice Gray.” 
| An eagle's wings are branded 
On its face of spotless white ; 

But the coin it is another's— On eagle’s wings it vanishes 

It never can be mine. | For ever from the sight. 
In vain | draw upon the banks! | The face was branded not for me, 

No specie now have they ; The wings have winged their way; 
Oh ' the banks, the banks are breaking | Oh! the banks,the banks are breaking 

For the want ef specte pay. For the want of specie pay. 





’Tr1s all my fancy painted it, 
Tis lovely, ‘tis divine ! 





LADIES’ LETTERS. 


The notes of our fair correspondents have been allowed to accumulate so 
long. that we know not how better to make amends for our neglect, than by 
giving them in a body in the present number. 

Dear MIRROR—Why do you not give us occasionally something about 
sporting '—a fox-hunt in Georgia, or a moose-chase in Maine! There are 
some women who delight in lady-like young gentlemen, and others who 
would fain read about the manly amusements of your sex. Among the lat- 
ter is your correspondent, DL VERNON. 








Sixr—I have just accomplished the perusal of that horrid book, Crichton; 
and, notwithstanding the learning and talent displayed in it, L wish to know 
if you unite with your brethren of the press In recommending such a tissue 
of proftigacy to the daughters of AN AMERICAN MOTHER. 





Mr. eprrorn—What is your opinion about the use of silk riding-masks? In 
Lucy Ashton’s days they were used to save the complexion , as Shakspeare, 
a hundred years before, talked of a lady who 

© Threw her sun-expelling mask away.” 


But I wish to see them introduced for another purpose: The centlemen, in 
these pressure times, are all selling their horses, and we female equestrians 
must either give up riding for want of an attendant, or adopt a screen tor the 
face, when we do take the road, which may better protect it from imperti- 
nence than does the thick veil of your servant, FLORIZEL 





My pear MR. Eprror—I hope you will take up Miss Martineau’s charge 
about American fashionable vulgarity. She ridicules the ways of us ladies 
at the watering-places, when we have studied so much to form our manners 
upon the English examplos, as set forth in the fashionable novels, and we have 
to arrange our dresses after the models wherewith the Court Journal and 
other high authorities upon taste supply us, Surely the woman would not 
have us venture upon an air and style of ourown! JT would as soon think 
of wearing a national costume. Apropos, Mr. Editor, is it true that a elub 
of ladies in this city are contriving a national costume, in which climate 
and cheapness are to be studied for our patriotick belles? T hate a patriotick 
woman. Your occasional reader, AUGUSTA*ANNE 

N.B. Be particular that your printer gives my name its final g. 





Sin—I have read with pleasure in your paper of late, some sugvestions 
about making a grand promenade of Fourteenth-street, We New-York ladies 
are certainly very badly off for the means of taxing exercise. How just is 
the complaint of Miss Martineau, when sie says, “it was some troubie to 
me, in America, that | could not get opportunity to walk so much as | think 
necessary to health, It is not the custom there: partly owing to the climate 
—the extreme heat of summer and cold of winter ; and partly to the absence 
of convenient and pretty walks in and about the cities; a want which, I 
trust, will be supplied in time.” In Stockbridge, she adds, * much pedestrian 


exercise may be, and 1s accomplished ; and I took the opportunity of indulg- 
Ing In it, much to the surprise of some persons, who were not aware how 
English ladies can walk.” Now, sir, this is the way in which the English | 
ladies get that brillianey of complexion, and what Doctor ——— calls ** that 
tirmness of muscular fibre, which makes them such fine animals.” Will you, 
by occasionally agitating this sulject, oblige AN INVALID SPINSTER. 





The following letter, though it comes under a male signature, we suspect, 
for many reasons, ought to have a place with the above. 


Mr. EpIToR.—* Choose well the wife of thy bosom,” said the dying Ca- 
liph to his son, and ** choose well thy wife,” has been reiterated by philoso- 
phers, priests, and gray-headed experience. * Beauty is a rose, gold is dust. 
Be not weakly overcome by outward adornments. Examine caretully, in- 
vestigate coolly, analyze minutely, and be not hasty in thy decision. It thy 
fair one stand the test of a chemical analsyis, and prove 

* Wisest, virtuousest, disereetest, best,’ 


then mayest thon consult thy heart.” Now this is certainly very sensible 
advice, but the idea of following it is, | think, absurd. The act of choosing 
presupposes a knowledge of a number of oljects. To make choice of a wite 
imples, then, that a man should first become intimately acquainted, yet to- 
tally unaffected with the charms, be the same more er less, of some score 
of pretty women. Now [submit that he who can pass this fiery ordeal un- 
scathed, whose heart ts impermeable to such showers of missiles, whose 
hips, like those of his representative of the insect tribe, can sip nectar from 
the fairest flowers of nature’s garden, as they sip their morning coifee—I 
repeat that he who thus 
* Wanting sensitnlity, 
Stowally sets eyes on woman, 
Will be guilty of a wrong.” 

He will never choose a wife, for the very obvious reason that he is not 
blessed with the desire of one. It is then impossible to follow directly the 
oft-repeated, but never to be too deeply impressed injunction, ** Choose well 
thy wile ;” for all, excepting those rere aves of the aforesaid butterfly genus, 
who seem content to creollute their happiness, are unable, from the nature 
ot the case, to choose, until deprived of that precious privilege. Even should 
the fond youth, with presumption bold, approach, balance im hand, fair 
maiden, the moment he throws a defect in one €, Into the other steps 
the boy-god, and makes it light as air; and if he weigh a merit, he is equally 
hoodwinked, for Cupid stands unseen upon it and sinks the beam. Love is 
blind, and if we think he will ever undergo beneficially the operation of 
couching, we deceive ourselves. What, then, is the remedy’ Woith a blind 
helmsman how can we avoid flats and keep clear of snags as we sail down 
the stream of life. How can we secure the priceless treasure, the precious 
boon of a virtuous and intellectual woman, and escape the hazard of wed- 
ding misery! In no wavy, till female education is better appreciated, more 
universally diffused, and made equal to that of the sex. And this, while 
it contributes vitally to the refinement of society, and elevates the tone of 
social literature, will be the happy means of saving many a fine mind trom 
ruthless and unnatural contact with the untamable temper of uncultivated 
woman, and prevent many a promising youth from bartering intellect fora 
perfect piece of clay. C@LEBS 











LITERARY TRIFLES, 


Fossett. torses.—Spain has al way had the credit of introducing horses upon 
the American continent, but it would appear, from a paragraph in a newspa- 
per published in this State, that western New-York may have boasted its 
race of coursers long before a European touched our soil. We learn from 
the Canayohane Radu, that a petrified horse's foot was lately found imbedded 
in the upper stratum of a limestone quarry, near that village, and may now 
be seen at the office of that paper. The state in which it was found is some- 





, What remarkable. The paper states, that the crust or wall of the hoof forms 


the external coating, and is composed of a transparent matter. in appearance 
gelable. Its peculiar formation is traceable and easily observed from the 
inner part of the hoof, and the numerous fibres running from the coronet to 


the bottom, and their obliquity from the hee! forward, is more plainly disco- 
verable than when found in the hoof tn its natural state. The coronary liga- 
ment is distinctly seen, and the frog retains its natural position, and is formed 
into a stone of a very light and fragile texture. Part of the pastern joint re- 
mains with little alteration, except in consistency, which indicates a com- 
bination of inmestone and felspar. This discovery will suggest some inge- 
nious speculations to the naturalist ; for, if the genus equus did exist in the 
new world in by-gone ages, what operation of Nature, which spared other 
animals, could have exterminated this hardy species which flourishes in 
every clime’ 

AvuToerapns.—If those flattering friends who send to an author for his au- 
tograph, would only take the trouble to pay the post, their incense would 
burn less smokily on the altar of his vanity. One other hint: authors, hke 
comets, are erratick, and a letter may tollow them all over the countrv, and 
reach them at last, taxed with a dozen postages, although the first may have 
been fairly paid. Considering that fame ts the greatest share of most authors’ 
profits in their vocation, this ts rather hard. It is another evidence, however, 
of the verity of the Scriptures, which saith, “* From him that hath not, shall 
be taken even that which he hath.” 

Love oF PROMOTION.—During our revolutionary war a British leutenant- 
colonel passed the colone! of his regiment, who was his brother, and who lay 
upon the field desperately wounded near the heart. “ Ah! my dear brother,’* 
exclaimed the former, * one inch nearer and I should have had your regiment.” 


Rasrir suootine.—An Irishman, who recently went out rabbit-shooting 
observing a jackass peeping over a hedge, tmmediately levelled his piece, 


exclaiming, ‘Och, by the powers ! that must be the father of all rabbits.” 





A WITTY AUCTIONEER.—An auctioneer said of a gentleman who had bought 
a table, but never came to take it away, that he was one of the most un-come- 
for-table persons he ever knew in the whole course of his lite : 

A WESTERN sTory.—Last winter, it is sai’, a cow floated down the Mis- 
Sissippi on a piece of ice, and became so cold that she has milked nothing but 
tce-creams ever since 
of Paziers, a Cistertian monk 
hohecks were to be distinguish- 


CLERICAL PREFEKMENT,—At the storm! 
who led the victors, being asked how the c 
ed jrom hereticks, replied, * Kullthem all; God will know his own. 





READY CASH 


Arn—"* Ah, County Guy.” 


Oh, Cash—oh, dear '—the hour ts near! 
A notice left with me, 

Savs, | to-day a note must pay, 
But how I do not see! 

The notary remembers three, 
When hard-run mortals crash’ 

All know that hour of petent power, 
But where is Ready Cash! 








The city swain sneaks through the lane, 
In hopes his duns to drop ; 

To debtor shy, who fain would fy, 
Sings low-born baii:tf, ** stop ' 

The starof det rest vet, 
Now reigns o'er all whe crash; 

And high and low tts Influence know, 
But where is Ready Cash! 
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